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It is presumptuous, of course, to contend that the author of the 
History is at all points the man who sang the strains of Paradise 
Lost. The irritable, combative, and excessively subjective nature 
gave way, in the presence of a divine theme, to the tranquil seer. 
Yet in both there is the same search after moral truth, the same 
endeavor to know the spiritual worth of human character, and its 
final hope in the conflict with temptation; and there is the same 
high purpose to 

justify the ways of God to men. 

Hakrt Glicksman. 

University of Wisconsin. 



KEATS'S ODE TO THE NIGHTINGALE 

The revival of interest in Keats with the centennial of his death 
has brought out much interesting new material, but nothing of 
more value than that on the Ode to the Nightingale. Sir Sidney 
Colvin's publication of a facsimile of the manuscript of the poem, 
the property of the Marquis of Crewe, has furnished an invaluable 
addition to the materials for the study of this poem, acknowledged 
to be one of the poet's greatest. 

The facsimile shows that Brown's "four or five" scraps of 
paper upon which he said the poem was written are in reality 
only two scraps, but with four pages, and also disposes of any 
lingering doubt about the proper arrangement of the stanzas. 
This enables us now to speak more confidently about both the 
thought and imagery of the poem, and to see it as a consistent 
whole, which up to the present has been somewhat uncertain. 

In the matter of the imagery of the poem, it needs to be noticed 
that there are two and only two distinct images, though this has 
not been noticed by students of Keats generally. The first and 
last stanzas, though clearly introductory and concluding in their 
thought, do not constitute separate images. 

The first image of the poem is that of the actual conditions 
under which Keats composed the poem, transferred directly and 
only made more vivid by his creative imagination. The poet, as 
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Brown relates, " one morning took his chair from the breakfast 
table to the grass plot under a plum-tree, where he sat for two or 
three hours," listening to the nightingale that had made her nest 
near the house. Here Keats listened and wrote, and at the end 
of the two or three hours had completed the poem. As Sir Sidney 
Oolvin suggests, this rather than Hayden's is probably the true 
account of the composition of the poem. 

The imagery, then, is of the summer morning hours, probably 
mid-May (1. 48), and the poet addresses the nightingale under 
this form. Hancock has totally misconceived the poem, for he 
states explicitly as a summary of the first stanza that "It is night," l 
and presumably thinks the same image continues in the suc- 
ceeding stanzas. 

Nor has the thought of these stanzas been clearly understood. 
Hancock says, summarizing the thought of the first stanza : " The 
song of the nightingale has stirred the poet to a mood of rapture 
almost intoxicating. He is, for the moment, happy beyond man's 
common privilege." On the contrary, the mood throughout this 
and the following stanzas is that of the aching heart and drowsy 
numbness that pains his sense. He does not participate in the 
happiness of the nightingale, nor does he envy it, but is pained 
at the contrast between its happiness and his own unhappiness. 

Then, instead of desiring a continuance of this rapture, as 
Hancock thinks, in the second stanza the poet desires wine that 
he may rid himself of his unhappiness and become happy like 
the bird. Wine, he thinks, would enable him to "fade away" 
with the nightingale " into the forest dim " where he could forget 
his unhappiness, or, as he puts it, "The weariness, the fever, and 
the fret " that are the lot of those who live where palsy and death 
wait upon men. 

The third stanza, then, does not "admonish the nightingale to 
escape wholly from this melancholy world," as Hancock wrongly 
says, but repeats the poet's desire, expressed in the last lines of 
the second, to " fade far away " with the bird where he can forget 
his own sorrows in its happiness. 

With the opening of the fourth stanza the second image of the 
poem is employed. The wish to partake of wine to carry him away 

1 John Keats, A Literary Biography, 1908. 
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was only a passing fancy, and now gives place to his real thought, 
which is to " fade away," as he says, " on the viewless wings of 
Poesy." Now he will betake himself to imagination to get away 
from his sorrows, and in a moment (1. 35) he is in the world of 
his fancy. 

With this the imagery changes, as has not been sufficiently clear 
to most writers, and he passes from the imagery of summer morn- 
ing to that of "night" (1. 35), though it is still "mid-May." 
The poet has made his transition abundantly clear in the poem, 
to those who will take notice. In line 36 he speaks of " the Queen- 
Moon " ; in 37 of the " starry Pays " ; in 38 he says there is " no 
light"; in 41 he mentions that he "cannot see the flowers"; 
and in 43 he speaks of the " darkness." In the first line of stanza 
VI (1. 51) he says: "Darkling I listen"; in 56 he speaks of 
" midnight " ; in 63 he refers to " this passing night." 

The poet has thus repeated and reiterated all in vain that this 
second image is of the darkness and the night, and indeed of the 
midnight, though under the shining moon. He chooses the image 
of the night, no doubt, and reiterates it, for, though the nightingale 
sings in the mornings as he himself heard it, it is the night that 
has always seemed appropriate to the bird, and that must be con- 
ceived as its special world. 

The last word of the seventh stanza, "forlorn," lingers in his 
mind and he repeats it as the first word of the eighth or last 
stanza. This brings him back to himself, and dispels the dark 
night of his fancy wherein he dwelt with the nightingale in " the 
forest dim," and where during the continuance of his imagination 
he was free from "the weariness, the fever, and the fret" of life. 
Then he wonders whether it has not all been " a vision, or a waking 
dream," and whether "Do I wake or sleep?" 

Some of the more careful recent writers have not overlooked 
entirely the change from the " day " of the first to the " night " 
of the second image, but have not observed in this any special 
significance. Sir Henry Newbolt mentions the " embalmed dark- 
ness," but makes nothing of the fact (A New Study of Poetry, 
1917). Sir Sidney Colvin, in his new life of Keats (1917) like- 
wise mentions, but only casually, " the darkness," as of no special 
consequence. Most other writers, including Hancock, ignore en- 
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tirely the oft-repeated "night," and all alike miss thereby much 
of the deeper meaning of the poem. 

In the first division of the poem (stanzas i-iii) the poet, after 
first stating the fact of his sorrow, expresses the strong desire to 
be transported beyond it all, as he poetically puts it, by " a draught 
of vintage." The sorrow of his brother's death had clouded his 
life and driven out all happiness. The happiness of the nightin- 
gale put his own unhappiness in stronger light, and made it appear 
greater by contrast. From it all he desires to get relief by fading 
away to the happy world of the nightingale. 

Keats at this time was in great sorrow over the death of his 
brother Tom, who had died on December the first, only a few 
weeks before. He had seen Tom suffer, and had nursed him 
through the horrors of a consumptive's lingering sickness and 
death, "Where youth grows pale, and spectre-thin, and dies," 
and had had some intimations that he himself was following fast 
in the same way. This in itself would be sufficient to justify his 
sorrows, and put himself in deep contrast to the exultant happiness 
of the nightingale. 

In addition to this, however, Keats had a deeper and more 
spiritual cause of unhappiness. No doubt Tom's death had con- 
tributed to bring it about, but Keats was now in the mood Words- 
worth speaks of in Tintern Abbey as " the burden of the mystery," 
and as " the heavy and the weary weight of all this unintelligible 
world." Keats was now passing from the stage of the youthful 
poet and lover of beauty to the philosophic age in which he was 
no longer content merely to enjoy and glory in the fulness of life 
and the unimpaired beauty of the world as seen through his poetic 
imagination. His development had been exceedingly rapid, and 
he had passed almost unobserved even by his friends from the poet 
to the philosopher, but not without knowing it well himself. 

A recent very illuminating paper calls attention to the fact that 
in the spring of 1819, when this and other poems were composed, 
Keats was passing through a sharp crisis in the life of the spirit. 2 
He had, no doubt, been greatly influenced by Wordsworth and 
Coleridge, both of whom were philosophical poets, who had under- 

2 "The Real Tragedy of Keats," by G. R. Elliott. Puhlicaiwns of the 
Modern Language Association of America, September, 1921. 
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gone similar crises in their poetic and spiritual development. As 
a consequence of this crisis Keats was no longer satisfied with the 
brilliant but aesthetic achievements of his poetry to date. Keats 
knew himself to be turning philosopher, and welcomed the change, 
but the change came about only with great heaviness of spirit. 
He willingly gave up the poetic innocence of his youth for the 
more profound mystery of life that came with the philosophic 
mind, but, like the Ancient Mariner's Wedding-Guest, he became 
not only a wiser but a sadder man. 

As much as a year before this (April, 1818), he gave evidence 
of a spiritual struggle over the question of poetry and philosophy, 
and concluded, as he says in a letter to Taylor (24 April, 1818) 
to "turn all my soul to the latter," that is, to philosophy. The 
crisis was reached at the time of the composition of Lamia, a few 
months after the Ode to the Nightingale, in the summer of 1819, 
and then he settled once for all his attitude to philosophy. He 
concluded that though philosophy did rob the earth of some of 
its poetic charm and beauty, nevertheless, truth was better and 
was to be sought at all hazard. 

The second image of the Ode, that of the nightingale in its 
forest darkness, may now be seen to have a deep significance. Its 
most obvious meaning is that Keats loved the quiet and the still- 
ness, and even the darkness of the night more than the gaudy day. 
Keats was essentially a poet of repose and quiet. In Endymion 
he says, sympathetically: 

But the crown 
Of all my life was utmost quietude. (Book III.) 

No poet has ever been more a worshipper of the Queen-Moon and 
the Night than the author of Endymion. He loved it not merely 
as a physical experience, but it was also symbolic of the hunger of 
his spirit for quietness and calm. Though city-born, London 
delighted him no more than it did Wordsworth, and Hampstead 
was a quiet relief to his tired spirit. He delighted in such imagery 
as that in his own Ode on a Grecian Urn, for there he could see 
the " bride of quietness," and could enjoy the " unheard melodies," 
which are sweeter. It is surprising the number of references in 
his poems and letters to the delights of quietness. His spirit 
seemed to long for quietness and silence. 
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The deeper thought, however, is that Keats had begun to feel 
that his life and work were rapidly closing, and leaving an unful- 
filled ideal of poetic work. But he was becoming reconciled to 
this, and said he was "half in love with easeful Death." Under 
these conditions he almost wishes to die. In the sonnet on Why 
did I laugh to-night he spoke of midnight as a fitting time to die, 
and said : " Yet would I on this very midnight cease." It is under 
similar conditions in the Ode that he thinks he could give up his 
"quiet breath," for 

Now more than ever seems it rich to die, 
To cease upon the midnight with no pain. 

He thinks the quiet of the midnight hour the most fitting time to 
die, when the nightingale is pouring forth its soul "In such an 
ecstacy." Never was a fond wish more completely denied suffering 
humanity, for Keats breathed his last in the arms of Severn 
almost at high noon. 

Passing on, the poet contrasts the immortality of the night- 
ingale's song, the same song having been heard by Buth, with the 
transitoriness of human life and of his own song. By implication 
he desires personal immortality, as he had said directly in his 
letters. And he had earnestly hoped and labored to attain poetic 
immortality. But this bright hope, like the voice of the night- 
ingale, passes away, and the world comes back upon him with 
" the weariness, the fever, and the fret," as before. 

Keats, then, in this poem has revealed himself, and has shown 
not only his changing attitude of mind, but has given us a brief 
though all-important chapter in the history of his spirit, and at 
the same time a glimpse into his view of human life and of death. 

A. W. Crawford. 

University of Jlfanitoia. 



